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THE FACTS AS TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

COMPILED FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

TABLE SHOWING TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH. 
COUNTRIES SUPPLYING THE PRINCIPAL PART OF 
THE TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL COMMODITIES 
WE CONSUMED FISCAL YEAR 1913. 

Imports Exports Balance against 

' from to United States. 

Brazil $120,155,855 $42,638,467 $ 77,517,388 

Cuba 126,088,173 70,581,154 55,507,019 

British East India 116,178,182 15,108,956 101,069,226 

Japan 91,633,240 57,741,815 33,891,425 

China 39,010,800 21,326,834 17,683,966 

Switzerland 23,260,180 826,549. 22,433,631 

Mexico 77,543,842 54,571,584 22,972,258 

Colombia 15,992,321 7,397,696 8,594,625 

Venezuela 10,852,331 5,737,118 5,115,213 

Egypt 19,907,828 1,660,833 18,246,995 

$640,622,752 277,591,(006 363,031,746 

Balance in favor 
United States. 

Philippine Islands. . $21,010,248 $25,360,646 $4,350,398 
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IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1913, 

OF COMMODITIES THAT CAN BE PRODUCED 

IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Products. Amount. Value. 

Cocoa 140,039,172 lbs. $17,389,042 

Coffee 863,130,757 lbs. 118,963,209 

Fibers 407,098 tons 49,075,659 

Manufactures of Fibers 76,972.416 

Fruits and Nuts 42,622,653 

Goat Skins '. . 45,729,000 .... 24,790,417 

Gums of various kinds 15,138,895 

Rubber 214 000,000 lbs. 101,333,158 

Matting 1,651,813 

Vegetable Oils 38,112,883 

Silk, unmanufactured 84,914,717 

Spices 65.225,401 lbs. 6.187,136 

Sugar 4,740,041,488 lbs. 103,639,823 

Tea 94,812,800 lbs 17,433,688 

Leaf Tobacco 67,454,745 lbs. 35,919,079 

Manufactured Tobacco 6,577,403 

Cabinet Woods 8,880,000 

Rattans and Reeds , 1,800,000 

$751,401,991 



SUMMARY OF SHIPMENTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1913. 

Showing favorable character of the Philippine trade. 

To aU To Phil. 

Countries. Islands. 

Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals. 7.48 2.25 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 13.19 14.39 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 30.10 .42 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 16 . 84 7.19 

Manufactures ready for consumption 32.04 75.73 

Miscellaneous [35 ]^ 



Total 100.00 100.00 



THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 

Dollar Diplomacy and Canadian Reciprocity 
have had their fling; the loss to the nation of two 
or three hundred million dollars a year, through 
the necessity of hiring European ships to carry our 
foreign commerce, has stirred the prolific pens of 
many writers, and our own precious tariff, which 
now seems settled after a fashion, has contributed 
liberally to the general concern over social and 
economic conditions. Trusts have been busted and 
huge combinations subdivided into original units 
to the evident satisfaction of the late administration 
and in no less degree to the gratification and relief 
of the Wall street interests that control them and 
we are now sailing — snioothly sailing — into the un- 
common experience of a democratic administration 
with all the feelings of Irishmen anticipating a real 
Donnybrook with its accompaniment of fair lassies, 
strong spirits and shillalehs. 

But through all of this panorama of change and 
rumors of change the work of developing the far 
off Philippines, the education of their people, the 
improving of conditions under which those people 
live, the broadening of their opportunities and the 
stimulating of their economic activities, has been 
progressing steadily and with notable results, yet 
with little intimation to the average citizen of 
this country of its tremendous significance with 
relation to the future commercial supremacy and 
political prestige of the United States. 

While a few anti-imperialists down Boston- 
way are hysterically shouting danger to our insti- 



tutions in permanent occupation or control of those 
possessions; while many of the democratic leaders 
are struggling to make popular the cry of "scuttle" 
and the more serious-minded citizens, whose thought 
takes form in such outward expression as the sober 
deliberations of the Lake Mohonk conference, are 
viewing the situation and discussing it reasonably 
with dispassionate minds, the inexorable laws gov- 
erning industry and commerce are gradually binding 
up the destiny of the Philippine Islands and of the 
eight million people that inhabit them, inseparably 
with our own. 

Forty seven million dollars doesn't sound very 
big when we are dealing in the figures of the world's 
commerce, but the forty seven million dollars in 
trade that passed between the archipelago and the 
mainland of the United States during the calendar 
year 1912, when analyzed and viewed from the 
different angles of Past, Present, and Future, carries 
a story that must make every thoughtful person 
in the land sit up and take notice, for the rgreater 
part of it has been created since enactment of the 
Payne bill, that tardy act which gave American 
products blanket protection in Philippine markets 
and Philippine products a sort of limited, half- 
hearted preference in those of the United States. 
But, imperfect though it be, still it is along the right 
lines and what it already has done furnishes a basis 
for estimating the possibilities of the future. 

In Spanish times we sold the islands a bare 
half million dollars worth a year. This consisted 
almost wholly of petroleum and flour and went 
in through the British port of Hongkong. We 
bought at times a little Philippine sugar and Manila 
hemp, but a goodly part of it came through London, 
and from the time of the decadence of our merchant 
marine until the year of our Lord 1898 there was 



no direct trade of consequence between the islands 
and this country. During the decade first succeed- 
ing American occupation a slightly larger quota 
of hemp and sugar was bought from the islands 
and brought in more directly than before while 
in the earlier period the presence there of a large 
number of American troops created a demand for 
certain articles of United States manufacture in 
addition to the supplies that were sent over for 
the use of the Army and Navy. But the growth 
of this trade was quite slow up to 1909, the year 
of enactment of the Payne bill. In the year pre- 
ceding (1908), notwithstanding that we had been 
in the islands for a decade and had there, in the mil- 
itary and naVal service, in insular government employ 
and in civil pursuits, fully 25, 000 Americans, our exports 
of merchandise to the Philippines amounted in value 
to less than ten million dollars. Five years later, 
in 1913 (Fiscal Year), they had grown to $25,360,000. 
In fifteen years from today, or in less time, if given 
the proper incentive for development, the Filipino 
people will be consuming each year full three hundred 
million dollars worth of American commodities 
and will be supplying us with a corresponding amount 
of tropical products, thus lessening to that extent 
the unfavorable balance of trade that piles up against 
us annually in our commerce with countries that 
now supply our requirements in this direction. For 
be it known that we are spending over seven hundred 
million dollars a year in tropical countries that 
supply us with cocoa, coffee, rubber, silk, sugar, 
tobacco, vegetable fibers and similar articles, while 
they buy from us of our products a scant half of that 
amount in return. 

Now, there is some compensation in employing 
European and Japanese ships to carry our foreign 
commerce, for, while our existing arrangement for 



transportation does not and cannot entirely justify 
itself, still it is done much more cheaply than we 
could do it ourselves under present conditions as 
to tariff, wages of personnel and the various expen- 
sive restrictions with which our maritime interests 
are hedged about. And even though the outlay 
constitutes a serious drain on our finances it cannot 
be classed as a dead loss in view of certain minor 
advantages which are to be found in lower freight 
rates and added activities at home on the part of 
the men whose services would be taken up in the 
operation of the ships. If a thing can be purchased 
more cheaply abroad than we can produce it at 
home there is reasonably a question as to whether 
we would not profit by importing that particular 
article and expending, in more lucrative occupation, 
the energy that would be required of us to produce 
it. The same proposition applies in equal force 
with reference to a merchant marine. But our 
trade with the countries that supply the bulk of the 
tropical products we consume presents an entirely 
different proposition. In addition to buying from 
them double the quantity they buy from us, we 
pay the top price for their goods while the things 
we sell to them are sold on the very closest margin 
because of the necessity we are under of competing 
directly with England and Germany for their trade. 
In addition to this, what we sell to them is usually 
subject to duty at their ports and realizes the lowest 
price because of being obliged to compete with 
European, countries where the range of wages and 
standard of living are lower than our own. When 
these facts are fully understood and when we con- 
sider that almost without exception these tropical 
imports are duty free, thus benefiting by not one 
penny's worth our customs revenues although assur- 
ing the world's highest prices to the exporting coun- 
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tries, some conception may be gained of how serious 
this drain, caused by an annual unfavorable balance 
of trade, amounting to more than $300,000,000, 
really is, and how greatly it would profit us to de- 
velop, under our control, a source of supply for these 
products where at the same time we would gain 
a compensating trade in our own manufactures 
and foodstuffs at normal domestic prices. 

Now this is just what the Philippines are offering 
to us and they a're backing up their offer with facts, 
sound argument and a performance that fully jus- 
tifies their proposition. It is these arguments and 
these facts that are settling the Philippine question 
and they furnish ample assurance, were assurance 
lacking, that while the people there will doubtless 
be given as complete control over their internal 
affairs as they are capable of undertaking and at as 
early a. date as is practicable, the hand of the United 
States must ever remain on the lever of control 
and the conduct of their government with regard 
to external relations must always be directed from 
Washington. This may look like a broad statement 
and suggest an anomalous position on our part in 
view of its apparent variance with the spirit of the 
constitution and of our official pronouncements on 
the subject since 1898. But I will answer that the 
constitution was written a very long time ago, a 
longer time, as events have occurred, than time 
itself has recorded; and provisions that appeared 
reasonable and necessary then are not altogether 
so now. And while the precedent for our ofificial 
declarations on the subject was established in good 
faith, it was made without proper knowledge of 
conditions which, it has since developed, render 
performance practically impossible. 

Those who are familiar with conditions in the 
islands realize that our government acted prema- 



turely in early declaring its purpose to grant the 
Filipinos independence. No practical good could 
possibly be accomplished by such declaration while 
the assumed probability of its near realization has 
tended to a continual state of unrest and uncer- 
tainty that has halted the investment of capital 
and retarded, seriously economic development and 
the material advance of the people. Thus, while 
the growth of commerce has been marked since 
the period of American control began, and especially 
since more favorable commercial relations were 
provided in the Payne bill, still the increase is as 
nothing compared to that which has taken place 
in Porto Rico where capital has been unhampered 
and the affairs of the people undisturbed by such 
unnecessary and deeply injurious political agitation 
as has afflicted the Philippines. 

When Mr. Taft first went to the islands he 
was thoroughly imbued with the benevolent spirit 
of McKinley and the emphasis with which he an- 
nounced and iterated a policy oi' the Philippines 
for the Filipinos gave forth the idea, which by his 
attitude he fully afl&rmed, that the United States 
would early relinquish control there and turn over 
to the Filipinos the government of the archipelago. 
This attitude and purpose he enunciated in no un- 
certain words in a speech made at a banquet tendered 
him in 1902 by the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Manila on the occasion of his return from his 
first visit back to the United States. A speech 
of like import was made by him at some function 
in Iloilo shortly after. But Mr. Taft did not then 
understand the problem here presented as he learned 
it later, and when, as Secretary of War, he returned 
to Manila to open the first Philippine Assembly, 
he told that body that in his judgment the time 
when independence might be granted them was not 
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to be measured by years but rather by generations. 
The change of mind brought about by a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject may be understood 
by the following extract of a report made by him 
in 1907 when Secretary of War under Roosevelt. 

"What should be emphasized in the 
statement of our national policy is that we 
wish to prepare the Filipinos for popular 
self-government. This is plain from Mr. 
McKinley's letter of instructions and all 
of his utterances. It was not at all within 
his purpose or that of the Congress which 
made his letter part of the law of the land 
that we were merely to await the organiza- 
tion of a Philippine oligarchy or aristocracy 
competent to administer government and 
then turn the islands over to it. On the 
contrary, it is plain, from all of Mr. McKinley's 
utterances and your own, in interpretation 
of our national purpose, that we are the 
trustee and guardians of the whole Filipino 
people, and peculiarly of the ignorant masses, 
and that our trust is not discharged until 
those masses are given education sufficient 
to know their civil rights and maintain them 
against a more powerful class and safely to 
exercise the political franchise." 

When this was written Mr. Taft saw clearly 
that so-called independence at the present time or 
at any early date would mean an oligarchical gov- 
ernment under which the rights or the interests of 
the masses would receive but slight consideration 
and which would result in cruel exploitation of the 
numerous but weak and powerless element of the 
population in the service of the dominant few. 
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No man ever visited the Philippines with mind 
more open or a greater desire and purpose to learn 
the exact truth regarding conditions there, more es- 
pecially with regard to the capacity of the people 
to maintain and their fitness for popular self-govern- 
ment, than Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of War 
under Taft, who spent the period from July 24th, 
to Sept. 3rd, 1910, in the islands on a tour of inspec- 
tion and investigation. In a report made to the 
President after his return he wrote in part as follows 
on the subject of Philippine independence: 

"Training in administrative work and 
education is doing much, but they have af- 
fected such a small percentage of the popu- 
lation that the change is hardly sensible. 

"The results will manifest themselves in 
a rapidly increasing ratio when those who 
are now being educated reach an age when 
their influence can be felt in public life. There 
are very many highly educated Filipinos, 
many men of talent, ability, and brilliancy, 
but the percentage in comparison with those 
who are wholly untrained in an understanding 
of, and the exercise of, political rights under 
a republican form of government is so small', 
and under the best and most rapid development 
possible of existing conditions will for a long 
period continue so small that it is a delusion, 
if the present policy of control of the islands 
by the American people shall continue, to 
encourage the Filipino people in the hope that 
the administration of the islands will be turn- 
ed over to them within the time of the present 
generation. The only inhabitants of the is- 
lands that are making any marked progress 
in preparation for self-government are the 
Filipinos proper, and, as stated, but a small 
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percentage of these are sufficiently educated 
to understand and administer republican in- 
stitutions. The masses of them have no knowl- 
edge or conception of self-government, take 
no real interest in and have no knowledge of 
general administration, and are under control 
of leaders whose will is practically their law. 

"Caciquism, i. e., local 'bossism,' is just 
as potential now as ever. * * ****** 
It can not, however, be expected that mere 
education in schools will give that training 
to a people which is necessary for sustaining 
the fabric of a constitutional government." 

Referring to the uncivilized or non-christian 
tribes in the same reports he says: 

"These people have absolutely no con- 
ception of government except that of force, 
to which, if justly administered, they cheer- 
fully submit. Until recently many of them 
were headhunters and now they are only 
restrained from savage practices by military 
control. It is more than doubtful if any kind 
of training will make them'capable, as a mass, 
of intelligently participating in the adminis- 
tration of self-government. Certainly no 
such transformation can be expected, under 
the most favorable conditions, within a cen- 
tury. 

"If the withdrawal by the United States 
from the administration of political affairs 
of the Filipinos shall be postponed until these 
people are fit for participation in self-govern- 
ment, then the time therefor will necessarily 
be in the very remote future, if it shall ever 
arrive." 
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With regard to Mindanao and the Sulu archi- 
pelago the report continues: 

"There are about 500,000 Moros and 
Pagans residing in the Province. The Chris- 
tian Filipinos number about 50,000, many of 
whom have come into the Province since 
American occupation. The Moros are Moham- 
medans and are firmly fixed in their religious 
belief. They are warlike, manly, independent, 
and have strong hostility to the Filipinos. 
They have no conception of a republican form 
of government. The only government which 
they know is autocratic. They are peaceful 
now because they have been subjected to mil- 
itary power and are controlled with firmness 
and justice, which they appreciate. The 
Moros would have to be essentially re-created 
to make them an internal governing part of 
a republican government uniting them with 
the Filipinos." 

Another very important feature dealt with in 
this interesting and illuminating report is quoted 
below. 

"Advantage was taken of the announce- 
ment of my coming by politicians, through 
the press and in other ways, to stimulate a 
general demand for immediate independence. 
The impression was made upon the minds of 
many of the masses that the Secretary of War 
had either the power to grant immediate in- 
dependence or that recommendations made 
by him would result in the granting of imme- 
diate independence. In Manila and through- 
out my journey wherever Filipinos were estab- 
lished in any numbers, the result of this 
teaching was made manifest by the erection 
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of numerous arches with inscriptions, either 
asking or demanding independence, some of 
them using the term "immediate independ- 
ence," and by the speeches of the orators and 
the presentation of petitions and letters. The 
similarity in the movements everywhere and 
the form of expression indicated very clearly 
that a concerted campaign had been made 
to elicit such demonstrations. I do not mean 
by this to indicate that these were not expo- 
nents of their genuine feeling, for the nature 
of our relations to the Philippines and our 
purpose in respect to them as defined in all 
authoritative utterances are not only com- 
patible with, but a stimulant to, the growth 
of such sentiments. The significant and ques- 
tionable feature was that stirring up the peo- 
ple to such demonstrations was calculated 
to engender expectations as to immediate in- 
dependence which would certainly be disap- 
pointed, and thereby result in discontent 
with the present administration of affairs, 
and operate as an encouragement to those 
who are sowing the seeds of discord between 
the American Government and the Filipino 
people, all of which tends to retard the devel- 
opment for which we are striving." 

Judge Dickinson is a democrat in politics and 
naturally would be disposed to view the situation 
with a critical eye because of the opposed attitude of 
his party towards the policy, of the Republican ad- 
ministration. Yet after a careful survey of the situ- 
ation, when he had availed himself of information 
from all sides while he was on the ground and thus 
was in a position to give to each representation its 
proper force and application, he was compelled to 
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conclude, without peradventure of doubt, that the 
time when independence could be granted was too 
remote to consider and that discussion of the subject 
could only "result in discontent with the present 
administration of affairs, and operate as an encour- 
agement to those who are sowing the seeds of discord." 
Another notable contribution to the informa- 
tion on this subject is furnished in by Hon. Wm. C. 
Redfield of New York. Peculiar significance attaches 
to the utterances of Mr. Redfield for two reasons: 
First: Because of his knowledge of conditions in the 
islands where he spent several months in 1912 in 
an unofficial capacity making a careful — thorough 
first hand investigation and, second: because of his 
appointment to the post of Secretary of Commerce 
in the cabinet of President Wilson. In a recent 
article Mr. Redfield writes as follows: 

"The writer thinks * ****** that 
our duty toward the people of the Philippines, 
as toward the Indian tribes of this country, 
should be free from partisan action. He be- 
lieves it to be sound Democratic doctrine that 
the islands should neither be held as a subject 
community or abandoned to a foreign power 
or a domestic oligarchy. He believes it to 
be both sound Democratic doctrine and a 
fine ideal that out of a group of peoples having 
neither common aims, nor common customs, 
nor common religion, nor a common language 
should be created a people capable of self- 
control. He believes it to be sound Demo- 
cratic doctrine that when they shall have ac- 
quired a common language and means of com- 
munication, and have by the practice of self- 
government in their municipalities and prov- 
inces acquired the habit of self-government, 
and when a majority of them shall be able 
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to cast a ballot which they can read in any 
language it will then be for them to decide what 
they wish their future relation to the United 
States to be. 

"He believes it to be sound Democratic 
doctrine that until a majority of the people 
shall be able thus to decide, education, com- 
merce, and sanitation should be promoted 
by all the influence and power that is available 
to the American people, and that in the 
development of commerce the rights of the 
people of the islands should be safeguarded 
scrupulously, that the widest publicity should 
exist in corporate business affairs, and that 
anything which partakes in the least of "car- 
petbagging" should be abhorrent to the 
Democratic thought." 

This quotation contains a suggestion that has 
been expressed on several occasions by Mr. Taft, 
"it will then be for them to decide what they wish 
their future relation to the United States to be." 
It is reasonable to assume that full fifty years must 
elapse before the Filipinos will have reached that 
state when the protection and the directive force 
of a strong outside power will no longer be essential 
to their integrity. The mutual interests that will 
then have become established through close commer- 
cial relations; the development of agriculture and 
industry in the islands with the aid of American 
capital; the education of new generations along 
modern lines of thought set to American ideals; 
the vast field of opportunity that will have been 
opened to the ambitious youth of the Filipino race 
through familiarity with the advantages of and free 
access to the great educational institutions and 
industrial organizations of this country, cannot 
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but create an enduring bond of unity, while the 
benefit of continued association eventually must 
so impress the Filipino people that no thoughtful 
one among them will harbor the wish to have those 
relations sundered. When then, the time shall 
have arrived that the Filipino people may with 
safety to themselves be entrusted with the respon- 
sibilities of an independent government, it is safe 
to predict that they will not want it and the most 
they may be expected to elect is a governmental 
relationship with the United States similar to that 
at present existing between Canada and Australia 
with Great Britain. 

If permanent association with the United States 
were not of vastly greater benefit to the Filipino 
than a later separation could possibly be to him, 
the proposition would bear a different aspect. But 
to him a connection such as has been suggested is 
in every sense ideal. It assures in advance com- 
plete social, economic, religious and political freedom 
and gives him every incentive to strive, while oppor- 
tunity is placed easily within his reach. He is re- 
lieved of the necessity of maintaining an expensive 
army and navy to protect himself from foreign 
aggression ; he is relieved of the dangers that threaten 
every weak nation that lies in the path of the power- 
ful ones (for who does not know that in such cases 
neutraUzation is but a sham and vanishes quickly 
before the claims of predominant interests and 
influence) while not of the least importance to him 
is the free access it provides to the greatest market 
in the world that will readily absorb, and at best 
prices, all of his products that he is able to export. 
Beyond all of this, there is removed that danger 
of internal disorder — of internecine strife which would 
be certain to follow quickly any premature attempt 
at independent government and which would neces- 
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sitate intervention on the part of our government 
or of some other that could not be expected to exer- 
cise the same consideration as has marked the atti- 
tude of the United States towards the Filipino 
people during their fifteen years of control. 

But there is another phase of this question 
that merits some attention. The claim is made, 
first, that the Philippines are a source of large and 
unnecessary expense and, second, that they would 
prove an element of vital weakness in event of war 
with a foreign nation. These claims, if true, would 
invest the subject with a most serious aspect. Al- 
though we have entered on the work of providing 
a stable government for the islands until such time 
as the people are capable of maintaining one for 
themselves, and while we are in honor bound to 
carry this program through, the cost in money being 
a secondary consideration, still no nation should 
be called upon nor would it be expected to jeopardize 
its own integrity or the future of its people for the 
sake of an alien race. But what are the facts? 
President Taft, in response to a request by the House 
of Representatives for information as to the cost 
of the Philippines to the United States from the 
beginning, submitted the following under date 
July 19, 1912: 

"March 3, 1901. Purchase of sun- 
dry small is- 
lands $ 100,000 

March 3, 1903. Relief of distress.. 3,000,000 
March 3, 1903. Taking census. . . 351,925 

3,451,925 
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Less expenditures from the reve- 
nues of the Philippines for mil- 
itary purposes of the United 
States 4,975,747 



Balance due the Philippines and 

not repaid to date $1,523,822 

"Whatever cost has accrued to the United 
States in addition to the direct expenditures 
above cited as a result of the occupation of the 
Philippine Islands has resulted from the 
military and naval operations in and about 
the archipelago and from the construction 
of fortifications and naval stations therein. 
The total amount thus expended can not 
be determined with any degree of accuracy. 
The cost of the military and naval operations 
in the Philippines resulting from the occu- 
pation of those islands must always remain 
a matter of argument. These operations 
resulted in part from the War with Spain 
and in part from the insurrection in the Phil- 
ippines incident thereto, but the Philippines 
were not the cause of the War with Spain, 
nor is it possible to separate the cost of the 
war jn the Philippines from the cost of the 
war elsewhere, nor the cost of the War with 
Spain from the cost of the Philippine Insur- 
rection. 

"Again, it is impossible to state what 
part of the cost of the support of the Army 
and Navy since the conclusion of the Phil- 
ippine insurrection can be regarded as result- 
ing from the occupation of the archipelago. 
We maintained a fleet in the Orient for many 
years. It cannot be said definitely that 
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our occupation of the Philippines increased 
this fleet. The military forces now in the 
islands would have to be supported at home 
were they not in the Philippines. On at 
least two occasions, their presence there 
has resulted in saving the United States 
the cost of sending troops to China for the 
protection of American interests. It is impos- 
sible to determine clearly what part of the 
military and naval expenditures in the Phil- 
ippines is chargeable to the cost of the islands 
and what part to the cost of the national 
defense. 

"The cost of the fortifications in the 
Philippines can be more readily computed, 
but this is an item chargeable clearly to the 
national defense rather than to the occupation 
of the Philippines. If we had a naval station 
there as all persons of whatever view propose, 
such fortifications are necessary. 

"Aside from the direct appropriations 
of Congress cited above, the expenditures 
incident to the military and naval operations, 
and the support of the United States forces 
in the Archipelago, the Philippine Islands 
have in no way been a charge against the 
Treasury of the United States. In other 
words, with the exceptions named, the Phil- 
ippine Government has been entirely self- 
supporting. Moreover, it has been through- 
out self-supporting in a larger sense than 
any other territorial possession of the United 
States. All expenses attached to the col- 
lection of revenues, to the administration 
of the post office departments and of the courts, 
to the survey of the islands, to the conser- 
vation of their resources and to the improve- 
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ment of their rivers and harbors, and to all 
similar public works, which elsewhere as in 
Porto Rico, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands 
are a charge against the National Treasury, 
are and have been paid from the revenues 
of the Philippine Islands." 

The force of this statement is obvious and 
it clearly refutes the claim that the islands consti- 
tute a source of large and unnecessary expense. 
And there is another point in connection to which 
it is well to refer. The prospect of foreign service 
that our presence in the Philippines enables the 
government to offer to the army has tended mate- 
rially to improve the personnel of that organization 
by attracting a better class to the ranks which cannot 
but serve to increased efficiency throughout. 

As to the claim that the islands would prove 
a source of weakness in event of trouble with a foreign 
power there is this to say: No nation, other than 
Japan, with which the United States might by any 
possibility become involved in difficulties that could 
lead to war, would be able to land an army in the 
Philippines and maintain it there with facilities 
equal to those we possess. In the case of Japan, 
all that has been written on the subject to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, we have no reason to feel 
concern, for Japan's economic condition and her 
political position preclude the possibility of difficulty 
with the United States through any .act of her own. 
An article on Japan's Commercial Crisis, by James 
Davenport Whelpley, in the February, 1912, Cen- 
tury, contains the following paragraph that is most 
pertinent in this connection: 

"There is no intention or hope of distant 
conquest. There will be no war with the 
United States, for, in the first place, the whole 
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of the Japanese nation is at present and in 
all probability always will be dependent 
upon foreign commerce, and the people of 
the United States buy a third of what is 
sold from Japan. In the second place, and 
more potent even, is the recognized fact 
that such a war would be a stalemate for both 
sides, with nothing gained arid much lost. 
The Japanese would take the Philippines 
and Hawaii, and there effective aggression 
would necessarily end. In return, the United 
States would retake Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, and with that effective counter aggres- 
sion would likewise end. The game would 
not be worth the candle." 

This writer might have gone farther and said 
that the basis of Japan's credit during her war with 
Russia was the favorable balance of trade in her 
commerce with the United States, for there can be 
no question but that such is the fact. This balance 
has been ranging from thirty to fifty million dollars 
during recent years and were it suddenly suspended 
Japan's credit would immediately be shattered. 
There is another very potent reason why Japan 
would seek by every possible means to avoid war 
with the United States or any foreign power. That 
reason is the Bear. Russia does not forget nor 
forgive. The disastrous defeat of 1905 at the hands 
of the Japanese still rankles in the Russian mind 
and some day she will seek to retrieve those lost 
fortunes. The men who rule the destinies of Japan 
know this, and with that knowledge comes realiza- 
tion of the terrible danger that would attach to any 
distraction tending to weaken the solid front that 
must be kept before the Bear. For the next trial 
will not find Russia unprepared as was the case 
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in 1904. The work of double-tracking the trans- 
Siberian railway goes steadily on. Agricultural 
development in eastern Siberia is rapidly being 
promoted so that the far eastern section of the 
empire can be depended upon to provision an army. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of soldiers wearing 
the uniform of The Little Father are added each 
year to the garrisons throughout Manchuria, Mon- 
golia and Siberia, while at home the government 
of the Czar is quietly building a new navy of modern 
ships that will be prepared to give a better account 
of themselves than did the vessels of Rozhdestvensky 
in the straits of Tsushima on those fateful May 
days eight years ago. 

No! Japan will not go to war with the United 
States if she can avoid it, and her statesmen may 
be depended on to find a way to avoid it should 
the danger threaten. 

It is clear from the facts that the Philippines 
are not a financial burden on this country and that 
they would not constitute an element of weakness 
in event of war with a foreign nation. But there 
is more to the contention than this for it can be 
demonstrated that the islands rather than being a 
financial burden are an asset of incalculable value 
and that rather than being an element of potential 
weakness they are of enormous and vital strategic 
importance to the United States. 

That the Pacific Ocean will be the theater of 
the next great commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of the world is too obvious for argument. 
The rapid peopling of our own West and its fast 
increasing activities has accentuated the impor- 
tance of that vast ocean highway, while the awaken- 
ing into a new life of the people that inhabit its 
western shores has injected a tremendously momen- 
tous force into international affairs that is focusing 
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upon the Pacific the serious thought of the entire 
world. With these facts in mind let us consider 
the part that the United States is to play in the 
impending drama. First we have a soUd coast line 
extending from lower California on the South to 
British Columbia on the North. The Panama 
Canal practically establishes our control over the 
commerce of Central America and the Pacific slope 
of South America, while Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands wall in the North Pacific from Japan and 
Siberia on the West to British Columbia on the 
East. Lying off, two thousand miles in the Pacific, 
as a shield to the mainland, are the Hawaiian Islands. 
In the southern ocean is Samoa, where we already 
have a naval base, and, near the China Coast, ex- 
tending from Japanese Formosa on the north to 
Dutch Borneo, Sumatra and the Celebes on the 
South, directly in the line of the commerce of Aus- 
tralasia and Europe with the Far East, are the Phil- 
ippines, completing, as it were, a chain around the 
world's greatest ocean land insuring to the United 
States permanent control of the pathways of com- 
merce that soon will reach in every direction across 
it. But the strategic advantage that is involved 
in possession of this archipelago does not constitute 
the only value the islands hold for us, for they are 
capable of producing practically all of our require- 
ments in tropical products. And beyond this, 
their development and our control of their trade 
will give us a distinct and powerful advantage in 
competing with Europe for the trade of China. 

Experience is a good teacher, and the experience 
of Porto Rico furnishes an object lesson which enables 
us to determine, in a measure, what may be accom- 
plished in the Philippines. Acquired at the same 
time as were the Philippines, this little island, lying 
comparatively close to our shores, has been treated 
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by more successful methods than were employed 
in the case of our Far Eastern possessions. There 
was no such mistake committed there as promising 
an impossible independence and declaring that our 
occupation was to be temporary only, thus implying 
that the island was to be held at arms length and 
shaken off at the first opportunity. But digression 
here is fruitless. The past is gone and its history 
cannot be changed. The point of interest now is 
that Porto Rico, accepted at the beginning as ter- 
ritory of the United States and thus relieved of the 
irritating and demoralizing influence of political 
agitation and uncertainty, was also given the freedom 
of American markets. The results are best told 
in the history of its commercial and industrial devel- 
opment. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
the total external commerce of Porto Rico amounted 
to less than eighteen million dollars of which imports 
made up the lesser part, and of these the United 
States furnished about two million dollars worth. 
During the calendar year 1912 the island's external 
commerce amounted to $89,000,000. For the latter 
year we sold to Porto Rico merchandise to the value 
of $35,000,000 of which all but $1,000,000 worth 
was of domestic production, and took $41,000,000 
worth of Porto Rican products in return. And 
the industrial awakening of the people of the island 
is on all sides plainly in evidence. Among the masses 
many before went naked; now they are clothed. 
All have better food and where before rice composed 
almost the sole diet of the proletariat, the population 
is now able to afford a wholesome variety. There 
was imported in 1912 over seven and one half million 
dollars worth of breadstuffs from the United States 
alone, composed principally of wheat flour, and 
over three and one half million dollars worth of 
meat and dairy products besides a large quantity 
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of miscellaneous foodstuffs. And it is well known 
that we are profited by this development as much as 
or more than is Porto Rico for not only do American 
manufacturers and producers gain directly by the 
increased commerce, but American capital is receiv- 
ing the cream of the profits of new industries created 
and of old ones extended and enlarged. It is, in fact, 
a clear addition to the home market of thirty two 
million dollars a year, for that is the amount of the 
actual increase in the export trade of the United 
States furnished by the growth of Porto Rican 
commerce. And at the same time we are not spend- 
ing a single dollar for the island's products that we 
would not have to pay to a foreign country for the 
same products were they not available in Porto Rico, 
in which case there would be no returning trade to 
compensate. 

Now, Porto Rico might be called the Philip- 
pines in miniature. The advantage of closer prox- 
imity in one case is easily offset by a larger variety 
of natural products in the other. Porto Rico's 
exports include sugar, tobacco, coffee and fruits. 
The Philippines produce all of these. They have 
also a practical monopoly in the premier cordage 
fiber, Manila hemp, and rank as the world's largest 
exporters of copra, the commercial importance of 
which is increasing at a tremendous rate. They 
are capable of producing rubber, silk, cacao, spices, 
jute, etc., in limitless quantities, and in addition they 
hold as natural resources as yet barely touched, 
vast forests of rare woods in which are found a 
variety of resins, and gums, and rattans in great 
profusion. They are, in addition, developing ex- 
tensive deposits of coal; iron, copper and gold, while 
indications of oil are reported in several localities. 
The area of Porto Rico as compared to the Philip- 
pines is as one to thirty five, while the population 
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is as one to eight. Following a natural course we 
can be reasonably sure of similar results in respect 
of the future production of the Philippine Islands 
as compared to that of Porto Rico, for the per capita 
area is more than four times as great, the range of 
products and natural resources is infinitely greater and 
the possibilities are thus correspondingly increased. 

On the basis of the present trade with Porto 
Rico, assuming that the Philippine Islands by rational 
treatment can within a reasonable time be made 
to yield only as much per capita as that island is 
now doing, our interchanging commerce with the 
Philippines will, when such a condition obtains, 
amount to more than seven hundred million dollars 
annually. And, too, the further possibilities in that 
trade are almost beyond estimate. 

The nature of the trade we are now enjoying 
with the Philippines is also a matter for consideration. 
Figures prepared by the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington show that of our domestic products 
exported in 1913 (F. Y.) but 32.04 per cent.wasmade 
up of manufactures ready for consumption, while of 
our exports to the Philippines 75.73 per cent, were of 
this class thus showing that in proportion to its extent 
our trade with those islands is by far the most profit- 
able that we have. In this is furnished a striking 
contrast to our European trade which is made up 
principally of raw products and those but partly 
manufactured, indicating that we supply European 
mills with their raw material, and the workmen 
in them with meat and bread, and then buy back 
in part the product of those same mills. But we 
do even more than this; we pay to such countries 
as Cuba, Brazil, British East Indies, Japan, etc., 
about three hundred and fifty milUon dollars a year 
in cash to settle their balance of trade against us, 
and with this money they purchase from Germany 
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and Great Britain manufactures composed of our 
material and made by workmen we have fed. If 
ever a nation invited economic disaster by utter waste 
of resource we are doing it. Of course Uncle Sam 
is rich and for the time being can afford the fun, 
but there is a future to reckon with and if we are 
to provide for that future the time to start is now. 
What we want and what eventually we must have 
is a market for our surplus manufactures so that 
we may conserve our natural products and utilize 
our foodstuffs to feed the workers in our own mills 
and factories. And we are not going to find this 
market in Europe. If anywhere it will be found 
on the western shores of the Pacific Ocean. The 
requirements of the Philippines can be made the 
nucleus and it is their trade that will, when developed, 
furnish us the means with which to gain control of 
the trade of China, a trade that is already large 
and is destined to grow to stupendous proportions 
in the not far distant future. The question of what 
connection there is between development of the 
Philippines and the trade of China is a natural one, 
but such connection does exist and the reasons there- 
for can be made to appeal to every thinking person. 
Let us look forward to the time when the Phil- 
ippines are consuming three hundred million dollars 
worth of our manufactured products each year. 
This trade will furnish an assured business and in 
order with greater facility to supply it, what might be 
termed permanent stocks will be.carried in Manila by 
American manufacturers or their established agencies. 
At the same time these stocks can be made to serve 
as a base of supplies for American goods in China. 
Our manufacturers will then have an advantage 
in competition for the Chinese trade that cannot 
be secured by those of other countries for the reason 
that no European country has a base in the Orient 
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with contiguous territory of any considerable extent 
whose trade it can be assured of in a measure that 
will warrant the carrying of stocks to supply. The 
great ports of China are but a few days voyage from 
Manila, and with stocks there upon which to draw, 
American goods would be made available to mer- 
chants in China as readily as they now are to dealers 
in the United States itself. 

Under the present status of trade in China 
several months must pass from the time goods that 
are ordered in Europe or America are received. Nearly 
all purchases are made through brokers by Chinese 
jobbers and distributors, for future delivery, and 
the elements that determine the source of supply 
are the daily price and rate of exchange. But the 
long period of time intervening between the date 
of purchase of goods and their delivery injects into 
business a very serious element of hazard, besides 
involving the investment of an unusual amount 
of capital as compared with the volume of business 
transacted. Now the Chinese, although pretty 
tightly wedded to custom, are at the same time 
keen business men and quick to take advantage 
of favorable opportunity. It would not be long 
ere they would come to see the advantage of buying 
in a market so close as Manila even at a slight in- 
crease in original cost for they would realize that 
the necessity of buying and carrying abnormal 
stocks may thereby be eliminated, that requirements 
may be more accurately anticipated and a tremen- 
dous saving effected by the great reduction that 
would result in the amount of capital necessary 
to conduct their business. The assumption that 
through the agency of the Philippines the United 
States will come to control the trade of China can 
be fully justified. 
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The Panama Canal is another force at our 
disposal for its opening will mark the injection of a 
new and powerful element, into the proposition of 
our transpacific trade. Ships from the Atlantic 
as well as our Western coast will find in Manila 
the ideal distributing point for the Orient and most 
of the direct ocean lines will soon make this far 
Eastern capital their Western terminus. 

The Philippines today are our great opportunity. 
The Supreme Court has decreed that the Consti- 
tution does not follow the Flag. When such eminent 
authority says it don't we guess it don't. But that 
trade does follow the Flag has been aniply demon- 
strated in the case of those insular possessions. Facts 
are proof and we have the facts. We started out 
to regenerate eight million people. Every authentic 
report on the subject declares that we are making 
a good job of it — that we are giving the growing 
generation a sound, practical education in a common 
language; that we are training the youth as artisans 
and farmers as well as offering them a chance for 
the professions; that under efficient tutelage the 
young women are learning domestic science, nursing 
and other helpful pursuits while a corps of compe- 
tent native teachers is being turned out by the normal 
school in Manila and is fast relieving the American 
contingent of the burden of the primary courses; 
that some idea of the requirements of hygiene and 
sanitation is filtering into the minds of the people 
while the instructions and careful supervision of 
American health officials, aided by Filipino workers, 
has reduced mortality and improved general health 
conditions in a surprising measure; that we have 
built roads and bridges, improved waterways, con- 
structed wharves and carried out an elaborate scheme 
of harbor improvement at the principal ports as well 
as arranging for the building of railroads on the 
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important islands, all of which has stimulated in- 
dustry by providing better facilities for communi- 
cation and the marketing of products: and, most 
important of all, that we are giving the Filipinos 
Opportunity which they never had under the dominion 
of Spain. Of course the expense of it all is provided 
from insular funds and the Filipino people pay the 
bills, but our part is to see that the money is spent 
wisely, honestly and for the benefit and improve- 
ment of the islands. This we have done. It is pleas- 
ing to note in connection that the islands are entirely 
self supporting, yet in the face of this work and these 
accomplishments we have reason to feel that our 
stewardship has been of enormous benefit to the 
people there and that our continued presence in the 
islands is amply justified from this standpoint alone. 
At the same time we have, in process of building, 
an empire at the gateway of the Orient, that secures 
to us an important advantage in the trade of China 
and the Far East; that will enable us to increase 
our foreign trade along profitable lines; that prom- 
ises to relieve us of the burden of an unfavorable 
balance of trade that now exists in our commerce 
with the countries that supply our tropical products 
and make us largely independent of foreign sources; 
and last but not least, that will without question, 
give us the power to exercise complete control over 
the Pacific. 
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